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There  is  the  obscure  reference  in  Josephus  that  Archelaus  was 
recognized  as  one  that  “had  long  exercised  royal  authority” 
(War,  II,  26).  But  this  was  not  actually  true  to  fact.  The  mind  of 
Herod  had  long  been  poisoned  against  Archelaus.  Only  at  the  last 
moment  of  his  life,  when  in  desperation,  did  Herod  appoint  him 
to  be  the  heir  to  the  kingdom  (Antiquities,  XVII,  188;  War,  I, 
688).  Why  then  was  he  reckoned  as  having  authority  with  Herod 
in  the  latter  years  of  Herod’s  reign?  It  may  be  that  he  was  later 
awarded  the  years  of  Antipater’s  joint  rule  in  a de  jure  sense  - 
from  the  time  Antipater  became  permanently  associated  with  his 
father  in  the  kingdom  (4  B.C.). 

The  immediate  successors  to  Herod  were  reckoned  as  reigning 
in  4 B.C.  But  this  was  the  year  when  Herod  was  demoted  in 
Augustus’  eyes  and  when  Alexander  and  Aristobulus  yvere  slain. 
This  year  was  not  when  Herod  died.  Perhaps  Herod’s  successors 
were  awarded  regnal  years  in  which  they  did  not  actually  rule 
over  their  lands.  When  we  analyze  the  historical  data  after  the 
death  of  Herod,  we  find  interesting  evidence  which  justifies  the 
jippraisal.  The  information  comes  primarily  from  coins  that  were 
minted  by  Herod’s  successors. 

The  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great  through  his  Hasmonean  wife 
Marianne  was  Herod  Agrippa  I.  He  reigned  over  Judaea  from 
A.D.  38  to  A.D.  44  (a  seven  year  period).  But  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  he  had  coins  minted  in  his  eighth  and  ninth  years  (W.R. 


Thompson,  ZPEB,  vol.  I,  p.  822).  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Herod  Agrippa  I died  in  the  year  of  the  Caesarean  games  estab- 
lished by  King  Herod  in  9 B.C.  (They  were  held  every  four  years.) 
This  makes  the  seven-years  reign  of  Agrippa  I terminate  in 
A.D.  44,  just  as  Josephus  attests.  But  for  some  reason  he  had 
coins  dated  to  his  eighth  and  ninth  years.  Did  he  reckon  his  regnal 
years  as  beginning  at  least  two  years  before  Josephus  allowed  him 
an  official  reign?  It  looks  like  it.  (It  must  be  understood  that  the 
years  of  reigns  indicated  on  coins  normally  give  the  de  jure 
situation  and  not  the  de  facto.) 


The  legend  of  this  bronze  of  Agrippa  II  has  yielded  two  dates, 
according  to  Madden. . . corresponding  to  the  1 1th  year  of  Agrippa 
and  the  6th  year  of  the  Emperor  Nero. . .that  is  59  AD. 


When  it  comes  to  Herod  Agrippa  II  (the  son  of  Agrippa  I)  the 
evidence  from  his  coins  show  conclusively  that  he  dated  his  reign 
from  at  least  two  different  eras,  and  Madden  suggested  four.  On 
some  of  his  coins  he  indicated  two  years  of  significance,  e.g.,  the 
sixth  and  eleventh.  His  offical  reign  over  the  small  territory  of 
Chalcis  near  Damascus  began  in  A.D.  50  — and  this  is  the  time 
that  Josephus  said  he  assumed  the  throne  (Antiquities,  XX,  104; 
War,  II,  223).  But  the  coins  do  not  square  with  this.  There  are 
some  scholars  who  feel  his  regnal  years  should  start  as  far  back  as 
the  dath  of  his  father  in  A.D.  44,  though  Meyshan,  one  of  the 
foremost  Israeli  numismatists,  does  not  think  this  is  possible 
{Essays  in  Jewish  Numismatics,  p.  73). 
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Y.  Meshorer  feels  that  one  of  Agrippa’s  ears  should  start  with 
A.D.  56,  and  another  in  A.D.  61  {Jewish  Coins  of  the  Second 
Temple  Period,  pp.  82-84).  But  there  is  much  confusion  in  the 
evidence.  Meshorer  points  out  that  some  of  his  coins  bear  the 
names  of  three  Roman  emperors  — Vespasian,  Titus  and 
Domitian  - and  they  have  identical  dates  on  them  (ibid.,  p.  81). 
How  could  these  be  dated  from  one  era  while  all  three  emperors 
reigned  at  different  times?  No  one  really  knons  why  these  coins 
have  the  doubtful  dates  they  do.  But,  whatever  the  case,  some  of 
the  coins  do  not  agree  with  the  years  of  Agrippa  II  as  mentioned 
by  Josephus.  Meshorer  informs  us  that  “the  date  mentioned  by 
Josephus  as  the  first  regnal  year  of  Agrippa  II  is  incompatible 
with  at  least  some  of  his  coins”  (ibid.,  p.  81). 

Even  more  important,  however,  are  coins  that  were  apparently 
minted  by  Antipas  - one  of  the  immediate  successors  of  Herod 
the  Great.  Antipas  was  removed  from  his  throne  in  A.D.  39  and 
banished  to  Europe  (Antiquities,  XVII,  252).  If  one  dates  his 
reign  from  4 B.C.,  it  means  he  would  have  had  a reign  of  43  years. 
Indeed,  there  are  three  coins  of  Antipas  marked  with  the  regnal 
year  43  (Madden,  Coins  of  the  Jews  [1881] , p.  121f).  However, 
there  is  a coin  mentioned  by  Vaillant  (and  also  referred  to  by 
Garland  in  his  travel  narratives  who  found  it  at  Jericho  in  1674) 
that  has  the  year  44  inscribed  on  it  (Vermes  and  Millar,  op.  cit. 
p.  327).  But  this  would  have  Antipas  commencing  his  reign  in 
5 B.C.  This  seems  impossible.  Much  debate  has  surrounded  the 
interpretation  of  the  year  mentioned  on  this  coin.  The  general 
opinion  is  that  the  date  on  the  coin  was  probably  misread.  Since 
the  coin  can  no  longer  be  traced,  it  is  conjectured  that  this  ex- 
planation is  probably  the  best,  but  no  one  can  be  sure. 


Coin  of  Herod  Antipas  dated  LM  f (Year  43). 


Worse  yet,  during  the  last  century  a coin  came  to  light  which 
showed  year  45  for  Antipas’  reign.  This  would  have  extended 
Antipas’  rule  back  to  6 B.C.  What  can  be  done  with  this  coin? 
Some  scholars  have  though  Antipas’  reign  might  be  extended 
beyond  A.D.  39,  but  this  explanation  is  very  unsatisfactory  and 
cannot  account  for  these  two  “unknown”  regnal  years.  Still, 
having  Antipas  reigning  in  6 B.C.  seems  an  absurd  assessment.  As 
a result,  many  scholars  simply  call  the  coin  a forgery.  This  is  the 
easy  way  to  cut  the  Gordian  Knot. 

But  why  a forgery?  There  is  not  the  slightest  external  evidence 
except  the  date  on  the  coin.  But  even  the  coins  of  Agrippa  I and 
Agrippa  II  (who  were  contemporary  with  the  later  years  of 
Antipas)  also  have  regnal  years  recorded  on  them  before  Josephus 
reported  them  reigning,  and  few  dispute  these  coins. 

No  one  knows  why  any  of  these  coins  record  earlier  years  than 
Josephus  sometimes  allows  - but  they  do!  Since  inscriptions  on 
coins  show  legal  or  governmental  recognition  about  matters  of 
state  (often  for  symbolic  reasons)  they  could  be  accepted  as  real 
evidence  that  different  types  of  regnal  years  were  in  vogue  among 
the  sons  and  grandsons  of  Herod.  Certainly,  the  years  of  rule 


could  not  have  been  placed  on  coins  without  the  approval  of 
Rome.  This  is  clear  evidence  that  Rome  allowed  de  jure  regnal 
years  which  Josephus  sometimes,  or  sometimes  did  not,  reckon  in 
his  year-lengths  of  the  Herodian  successors. 
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year  three,  which  corresponds  to  37  BC.  But  actually  this  was  the 
first  year  in  which  he  ruled  Judaeal 


Indeed,  even  Herod  himself  had  three  of  his  regnal  years 
awarded  in  the  de  jure  manner.  Should  it  seem  odd  that  Herod’s 
successors  should  in  similar  fashion  have  years  of  reign  assigned  to 
them  by  the  Romans?  Even  Archelaus,  the  immediate  successor 
to  Herod,  had  a reign  which  was  acknowledged  by  Josephus  as 
nine  years  in  one  place  and  ten  years  in  another  (War  II,  112  with 
Antiquities,  XVII,  345).  This  discrepancy  could  also  be  explained 
in  the  de  jure  manner.  The  fact  is,  it  was  common  practice  to 
award  “special  years”  (as  evidenced  by  Josephus  and  the  coins) 
to  Herod  and  his  successors.  And  while  the  Roman  emperors  ob- 
served no  such  years  in  this  manner,  the  practive  was  widespread 
in  Judaea  and  in  other  eastern  areas  of  the  empire. 
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Portrait  of  Agrippa  I combined  with  his  son  Agrippa  II  on  horseback. 
Date  LB  beneath  horse  indicates  the  second  year  of  Agrippa  I, 
38/39  AD,  when  Agrippa  II  was  about  twelve  years  old. 

Finally,  in  closing,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  Agrippa  I was 
awarded  the  government  over  Palestine  by  Caligula  in  A.D.  37. 
Agrippa,  however,  did  not  go  immediately  to  Jerusalem  to 
commence  his  rule  but  remained  in  Rome  almost  a year  and  a 
half  after  his  appointment.  He  actually  governed  the  area  of 
Judaea  in  absentia.  Then,  in  late  Autumn  of  A.D.  38,  he  took  up 
personal  rulership  at  Jerusalem.  He  then  began  to  mint  coins.  On 
them  he  showed  his  regnal  years,  yet  he  reckoned  those  years 
as  beginning  before  he  actually  ruled  in  Palestine.  Others  could 
have  done  the  same  thing.  At  any  rate,  Meyshan  says:  “This  is 
additional  proof  that  coins  always  record  conditions  de  jure  not 
de  facto”  {Essays  in  Jewish  Numismatics , p.  72).  This  is  suggested 
by  what  Josephus  said  about  Archelaus,  the  chief  successor  of 
Herod.  Even  at  the  time  of  Herod’s  death,  Archelaus  was  recog- 
nized as  one  that  “had  long  exercised  royal  authority”  (War^J 
26).  Why  then  was  he  reckoned  as  having  authority  with  He^r 
in  the  latter  years  of  Herod’s  reign?  It  may  be  that  he  was  later 
awarded  the  years  of  Antipater’s  joint  rule  in  a de  jure  sense  - 
from  the  time  Antipater  became  associated  with  his  father  in  the 
kingdom  (4  B.C.). 
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Conclusion 


LEGENDS  OF  THE  "THIRTY  PIECES  OF  SILVER" 

by  Sir  George  F.  Hill 


Judas  receiving  the  30  Pieces  of  Silver  (Bas  relief  from  Murmberg 
Cathedral). 


The  legend  seems  to  have  found  its  way  into  England  in  the  14th 
century,  although  it  has  left,  so  far  as  I know,  but  one  slight  trace  at 
that  early  date.  This  occurs  in  a mutilated  scripture  history,  which 
used  to  be  attributed  to  Adam  Davie  (circa  A.D.  1312).  But  the 
attribution  is  baseless,  and  there  is,  it  would  seem,  no  reason  why  this 
fragment  should  not  belong  to  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  In 
that  case  the  author  may  have  learned  the  story  from  Ludolph  or 
John  of  Hildesheim. 

A fifteenth-century  manuscript  account  in  the  British  Museum 
(34276,  fol.  33b),  written  in  Latin  by  an  English  scribe  of  the  name 
of  Barow,  is  obviously  an  abridgement  of  the  story  as  told  by  John  of 
Hildesheim.  It  was  probably  taken,  to  judge  from  the  style  of  the 
writing,  not  from  the  printed  book,  but  from  one  of  the  many  earlier 
manuscripts.  It  omits  the  stages  by  which  the  coins,  after  they  were 
deposited  in  the  Temple,  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Magi.  The 
Badwini  (Bedouins  of  John  of  Hildesheim  are  transformed  into  the 
English-sounding  name  Bodwyn.  The  explanation  of  the  dis- 
crepancy between  the  metals  is  omitted,  but  the  passage  describing 
the  coins  agrees  almost  verbatim  with  John.  This  writer  adds:  after 
the  denarii  had  fulfilled  that  which  was  to  be  fulfilled,  they  were 
dispersed. 


The  pilgrim  Felix  Fabri,  of  Nuremberg,  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  read  the  story,  he  tells  us,  in  a certain  long  and  wordy 
history.  He  is  not  given  to  brevity  himself,  but  his  words  accurately 
describe  John  of  Hildesheim 's  work.  Nevertheless,  certain  small  coin- 
cidences show  that  he  rather  followed  Ludolph,  or  Ludolph's  source. 
Thus  he  says  that  the  coins  were  sent  to  the  land  of  Saba  pro 
mercimoniis,  without  mentioning  spices;  Nebuchadnezzar  presented 
them  to  Godolias,  by  whom  they  were  transmitted  to  the  kingdom  of 
Nubia.  He  does  not  mention  the  balsam-garden;  the  treasures  were 
lost  in  the  desert.  But  from  the  finding  of  them  by  a 'certain 
shepherd'  down  to  the  end  of  the  story  he  agrees  most  closely  with 
Ludolph,  except  that  he  does  not  deal  with  the  question  of  the  metal, 
and  that  he  supposes  all  the  thirty  to  have  been  spent  on  the  purchase 
of  the  Potter's  Field. 

It  seems  clear  from  evidence  here  given  that  between  Godfrey  of 
Viterbo  and  Ludolph  of  Suchem  there  is  a gap  which  should  be  filled 
by  the  History  of  the  Kings  of  the  East  from  which,  or  from  different 
versions  of  which,  both  Ludolph  and  John  of  Hildesheim  drew. 

There  are  two  other  muanuscripts  in  the  British  Museum  which 
represent  different  versions  of  the  legend.  Both  are  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  One  is  in  an  Italian  hand.  I mention  here  only  the  more 
important  details  in  which  the  account  differs  from  those  already 
described.  Nothing  is  said  about  the  coins  being  of  gold.  Abraham 
bought  with  them  the  tomb  in  which  Adam  and  Eve  had  been  buried. 
From  the  Egyptian  treasury  they  came  into  the  hands  of  Moses,  who 
gave  them  to  a Queen  of  Sheba.  The  Virgin,  when  she  had  received 
them  from  the  Magi,  gave  them  to  the  shepherds  who  came  to  adore 
Christ,  because  they  were  poor;  and  they  departing  placed  them  in  the 
Temple.  There  is  no  reference  to  the  division  of  the  money  between 
the  soldiers  and  the  purchase  of  the  Potter's  Field. 

The  other  manuscript,  which  is  in  a German  hand,  differs  from 
the  preceeding  in  stating  that  the  coins  found  their  way  into  the 
Temple  for  the  secondtime  as  the  price  for  which  the  Virgin  redeemed 
her  Son  according  to  the  law,  after  she  had  presented  Him  in  the 
Temple.  Finally,  I may  note  an  isolated  statement  in  the  thirteenth- 
century  City  of  Jerusalem  to  the  effect  that  the  thirty  pieces  were 
struck  at  Capernaum.  This  does  not  seem  to  fit  in  with  any  of  the 
versions  of  the  legend  that  we  have  considered. 

In  all  the  above  versions,  except  that  of  Solomon  of  Basra,  the 
coins  are  actually  presented  by  the  Magi  to  the  infant  Christ. 
Solomon,  by  a very  complicated  process,  brings  the  coins  into  the 
hands  of  King  Abgarus.  In  Godfrey's  version  also  there  is  some  con- 
fusion in  the  transition  from  the  finding  of  the  coins  by  the  shepherds 
to  their  acquisition  by  Abgarus's  double,  the  Armenian  astrologer.  It 
looks  as  if,  in  the  story  from  which  both  Godfrey  and  Solomon  drew, 
this  point  was  not  quite  clear.  Solomon  has  'joined  his  flats'  better 
than  Godfrey,  but  has  evidently  had  to  exercise  considerable 
ingenuity  in  doing  so. 

If  1 may  be  allowed  to  venture  one  more  hypothesis,  I would  sug- 
gest that  the  two  short  versions  in  which  the  whole  episode  of  the 
losing  and  finding  of  the  coins  is  omitted  may,  in  view  of  their  com- 
paratively simplicity,  represent  a very  old  form  of  the  story. 

To  quite  a different  group  of  legends  from  those  already  men- 
tioned belongs  one  which  is  incorporated  in  the  curious  History  of 
the  Holy  Rood-tree;  the  manuscript  which  contains  this  story  is  of 
the  third  quarter  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  thus  contemporary  with 
Godfrey  of  Viterbo.  But  this  story  did  not  become  so  popular  as  the 
one  which  we  have  described  above.  Briefly  it  is  this:  the  three 
miraculous  rods  of  Moses  which  eventually  became  the  Holy  Cross 
were  planted  by  David;  they  grew  up  into  a tree,  and  each  year  for 
thirty  years  David  marked  the  trunk  with  a silver  hoop  of  thirty 
pounds,  which  was  forged  round  it.  When  the  tree  was  cut  down  to 
make  a beam  (which,  however,  was  not  used)  for  Solomon's  Temple, 
the  thirty  silver  hoops  were  made  into  thirty  plates  and  hung  in  the 
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Temple  by  the  king  for  his  father's  soul.  'That  was  the  same  silver  for 
which  the  wretched  Judas  betrayed  our  Lord  to  death",  for  the  Jews 
took  these  thirty  pieces  and  gave  them  to  him. 

In  a Greek  Legend  of  the  Holy  Cross  the  rings  of  silver  do  not  go 
back  as  far  as  David;  but  it  is  said  that  after  the  beam  was  found  to  be 
unsuitable  for  the  Temple,  Solomon,  learning  from  the  Erythraean 
Sibyl  its  sacred  destiny,  set  it  upright,  and  fastened  round  it  thirty 
'crowns'  of  pure  silver;  and  these  crowns  it  was  that  Judas  afterwards 
received. 

P.  Leopoldo  de  Feis  has  some  ingenious  speculations  concerning 
this  legend,  which  when  he  wrote  he  knew  only  in  the  form  published 
by  Sir  E.M.  Thompson.  The  silver  hoops  remind  him  of  the  'thirty 
"crowns"  commemorating  for  Christians  the  same  number  of  denarii 
of  Judas',  which  Antony  of  Novgorod  in  A.D.  1200  saw  above  the 
ciborium  of  St.  Sophia.  It  is  indeed  possible  that  the  legend  was  in- 
spired by  the  sight  of  thirty  such  rings.  Feis  further  remarks,  in 
connexion  with  the  fact  that  the  legend  does  not  regard  the  thirty 
pieces  of  silver  as  coined  money,  but  as  rings  of  wrought  metal,  that 
primitive  currency  frequently  took  the  form  of  rings;  the  Hebrew 
word  for  talent,  for  instance, /oAAar,  means  a circular  thing.  One  may 
doubt,  however  whether  the  maker  of  the  legend,  even  in  its  most 
primitive  form,  had  any  conception  of  this. 


Part  of  a hoard  of  si  Ivor  rings  and  scrap  found  in  Eshtemoa,  from  the 
early  Israelite  period. 


Finally,  an  incidental  reference  in  a thirteenth-century  manu- 
script continuation  of  William  of  Tyre  seems  to  point  to  some  other 
source  than  those  which  we  have  enumerated:  At  Acco  there  is  also  a 
tower  called  the  Accursed,  situate  upon  the  wall  which  surrounds  the 
city,  which,  if  the  vulgar  opinion  deserve  credit,  took  its  name 
because  the  silver  pieces  for  which  the  traitor  Judas  sold  the  Lord  are 
said  to  have  been  made  there. 

Here  we  may  leave  the  legend.  Perhaps  the  somewhat  irritating 
gaps  in  the  material  so  far  collected  may  stimulate  some  scholar, 
better  equipped  than  myself,  to  bridge  them  over.  But  it  is  not  amiss 
to  recall  the  warning  which  I seem  to  have  heard  somwhere:  he  who 
thinks  that  he  has  attained  a definitive  result  in  tracing  the  develop- 
ment of  a medieval  legend  may  deceive  himself,  but  he  will  not  de- 
ceive his  readers. 

But  the  history  of  the  coins  does  not  stop  here,  and  we  have  now 
to  deal  with  something  less  elusive  in  the  shape  of  those  pieces  which, 
each  professing  to  be  a 'Judas-penny',  found  their  way  into  the 
sanctuaries  of  Christendom. 


"JUDAS-PENNY"  RELICS 

So  far,  more  than  thirty  such  pieces  have  been  recorded;  some  are 
still  extant;  others  though  lost  have  been  described  with  sufficient 
accuracy  to  enable  us  to  say  to  what  class  they  belong;  of  others  we 
have  but  a bare  mention.  What  we  do  know  makes  it  probable  that  no 
single  one  of  the  professed  relics  was  actually  a coin  of  the  kind  that 
was  in  circulation  in  Judaea  in  the  time  of  Christ. 


The  most  exhaustive  treatment  of  this  subject  is  to  be  found  in  an 
article  by  the  distinguished  'lipsanographer',  M.F.  de  Mely.  This  was, 
however,  preceded  in  1886  by  an  article  by  M.  Barbier  de  Montault, 
dealing  especially  with  the  reliquary  of  S.  Croce  in  Gerusalemme. 
Finally,  some  additional  information  has  been  furnished  by  three 
other  writers.  The  existence  of  these  articles  relieves  me  from  over- 
loading these  pages  with  detailed  references  for  each  coin. 

M.  de  Mely  has  noted  the  following  six  places  in  which  specimens 
of  the  Thirty  Pieces,  not  sufficiently  described  to  allow  of  identifica- 
tion, were  preserved: 

(1)  The  Visitandines  at  Aix. 

(2)  Notre  Dame  du  Puy. 

(3)  The  Abbey  of  St.  Denis. 

(4)  Monsterrat  in  Catalonia. 

(5)  S.  Croce  in  Florence. 

(6)  The  Annunziata  in  Florence. 


To  these  Feis  add  (7)  yet  another,  which  was  in  the  now  no  longer 
existing  Church  of  St.  Maria  dei  Candeli  in  Florence. 

Df  the  coin  at  S.  Croce  we  are  told  that  Cosimo  de'  Medici  the 
Elder  received  it  from  the  Greek  Patriarch  who  came  to  the 
Florentine  Council  {scU.  in  143942).  Richa,  who  says  that  the  coin 
in  the  Annunziata  was  similar  to  it,  suspends  judgement  as  to  the 
authenticity  of  the  S.  Croce  relic,  which  he  says  was  neither  a Hebrew 
nor  a Roman  coin.  The  piece  in  Notre  Dame  du  Puy  was  left  to  the 
ancestors  of  the  barony  of  Agrain  by  a virtuous  lady  of  that  house, 
who,  having  a son  in  the  service  of  the  Grand  Turk,  received  from  him 
this  precious  denarius,  'which  is  of  great  efficacy  for  the  comforting 
of  women  labouring  with  child'.  As  to  the  pieces  at  Aix  and  St.  Denis, 

M.  de  Villenoisy  points  out  that,  as  they  are  only  mentioned  in  the 
Dictionnaire  desReliques  of  Collin  de  Plancy,  an  author  who  is  not  to 
be  trusted  when  he  does  not  give  his  sources,  they  cannot  be  regarded 
as  undoubted  examples. 

Finally,  I am  informed  by  Professor  Markoff,  through  M.  !<| 

Alexeieff,  that  a silver  coin  is  preserved  as  one  of  the  thirty  at  (8)  the 
Abbey  of  the  Trinity  and  St.  Sergius  in  Moscow.  Professor  Markoff 
characterizes  it  as  an  evident  forgery,  but  does  not  describe  it. 

Another  undescribed  piece  (9)  is,  I am  informed  on  the  same 
authority,  preserved  in  the  monastery  of  SouprasI  near  Bielostock. 


Tetradrachm  of  Rhodes 

Of  these,  no  less  than  eight  can  be  identified,  either  because  they 
are  still  extant,  or  form  illustrations  or  descriptions,  as  coins  of 
Rhodes.  For  the  most  part,  it  would  seem,  they  date  from  the  fourth 
century  before  Christ.  They  bear  on  the  obverse  a facing  head  of  the 
Sun-god,  with  flowing  hair,  sometimes  surrounded  by  rays;  on  the 
reverse  is  a rose  and  the  inscription  POAION.  The  coin  which  was  in 
the  Temple  at  Paris  must,  from  Morand's  description,  have  been  a 
coin  of  the  same  issue  as  one  in  the  British  Museum,  for  it  had  the 
same  mint-letter  (A)  and  adjunct  (thunderbolt). 

The  places  where  these  Rhodian  coins  were  or  are  preserved  are  ° 
the  following:  * 

(10)  Rhodes,  in  the  castle  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John.  The  earliest 
mention  of  this  particular  piece  which  I have  been  able  to  find  is  by 
Luchino  dal  Campo,  who  wrote  the  account  of  the  visit  of  Niccolo  III 
of  Este  to  the  Holy  Land  in  1413.  He  describes  it  as  'one  of  those 
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very  denarii  of  silver  for  which  Christ  was  sold;  the  which  denarius  is 
of  the  size  of  an  argruntano.  On  one  side  is  the  head  in  relief  and  on 
the  other  is  a flower  as  it  were  like  the  flower  of  a marguerite'. 

As  the  Rhodian  piece  is  not  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the 
voyage  of  the  Seigneur  d'Anglure,  who  visited  the  island  in  1395,  or 
by  the  Metz  pilgrim  in  1396,  it  is  probable  that  the  relic  was  only 
acquired  between  1396  and  1413.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  Judas-penny 
would  have  been  passed  over,  when  the  denier  de  Sainte  Helene  was 
mentioned. 

After  Luchino  dal  Camp  comes  Brunner  (1470)  and  then  Johann 
Tucher  of  Nuremberg,  who  went  to  the  Holy  Land  in  1479  and  1480. 
He  mentions  the  coin  in  his  description  of  Rhodes,  and  again,  when 
dealing  with  the  Potter's  Field,  he  says,  'I  have  seen  one  of  these 
pennies,  and  three  such  in  silver  are  worth  a ducat'. 

Felix  Fabri,  after  telling  the  story  as  we  have  already  heard  him, 
continues:  'After  the  purchase  of  the  field  they  were  dispersed 
throughout  all  the  world;  I saw  one  at  Rhodes,  of  which  Johann 
Tucher  of  Nuremberg  made  an  impression.  He  made  a model  in  lead 
and  cast  similar  ones  in  silver,  which  he  distributed  to  his  friends.  In 
the  year  1485,  when  we  were  assembled  at  Nuremberg  to  hold  the 
provincial  chapter,  the  said  person  gave  one  of  these  denarii  to  each  of 
the  brothers.  The  size  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  cross-blafferts,  and 
on  one  side  is  the  face  of  a man  and  on  the  other  is  a lily.  There  was 
certainly  an  inscription,  but  it  cannot  now  be  seen.'  Fabri  mentions 
the  coin  at  Rhodes  (in  the  Castle)  when  he  comes  to  describe  the 
relics  in  that  island.  'Marguerite'  and  lily'  are  not  very  good  descrip- 
tions of  the  Rhodian  rose,  but  will  pass  muster  for  the  time. 

Hans  Tucher  kept  a reproduction  of  the  coin  in  his  collection, 
which  consisted  mainly  of  Roman  portrait-coins:  'an  example  or  cast 
of  one  of  the  thirty  pence,  for  which  Christ  the  Lord  was  sold,  as  in- 
deed I Hans  Tucher  the  elder  have  seen  of  this  same  penny  two  alike, 
namely  one  at  Rhodes  and  the  other  at  Bethlehem  at  the  guardian's, 
both  which  were  shown  to  me  as  true  ones.  Three  of  the  pence  are 
worth  in  silver  an  Hungarian  gulden  or  a ducat.' 

Conrad  Grunemberg  of  Constanz,  who  went  to  the  Holy  Land  in 
1486,  saw  the  relic  and  had  a reproduction  made  by  a Netherlandish 
goldsmith. 

References  indeed  are  plentiful  at  this  time,  and  we  may  pass  over 
several  dating  from  1485  to  1488,  and  come  to  that  which  we  find  in 
the  Stabilimenta  of  Guill,  Caoursin.  In  describing  the  veneration 
which  should  be  paid  to  the  relics,  he  says:  'nor  let  less  honour  be 
paid  to  the  silver  denarius,  one  of  those  thirty  pieces  of  silver  at 
which  the  traitor  Judas  priced  Christ:  from  an  impression  of  which 
stamps  are  made  in  white  wax  every  year  while  the  Passion  is  being 
chanted  by  the  priest;  which  stamps  are  esteemed  to  be  of  virtue  for 
the  health  of  men,  for  the  labour  of  women,  and  for  perils  by  sea.' 

As  we  find  a similar  relic  described  as  being  in  the  possession  of 
the  Order  at  Malta,  we  may  presume  that  when  the  knights  left 
Rhodes  in  1523  they  brought  this  precious  coin  with  them.  The  Prior 
of  the  Order,  Ant.  Cressin  (1556-1584),  used  to  distribute  to  pilgrims 
wax  impressions  covered  with  silver  or  gold  leaf. 

(11)  Rome,  in  S.  Croce  in  Gerusalemme.  This  piece  is  still  kept  in 
a little  fifteenth -century  reliquary  inscribed  with  the  name  of 
Cardinal  Bernardin  de  Carvajal,  and  given  by  him  towards  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century. 

(12)  Rosas  in  Catalonia  (still  preserved). 

(13)  Oviedo,  in  the  Camera  Santa  of  S.  Salvadore. 

(14)  Paris,  Church  of  St.  John  Lateran. 

(15)  Paris,  Temple. 

(16)  Vincennes. 

(17)  Enghien,  still  preserved  in  the  Capuchin  Convent,  and 
formerly  at  Heverle  near  Louvain.  It  had  been  acquired  by  the 
Celestines  of  Heverle  after  the  death  of  the  Marquise  Marie-Madeleine 
de  Hamal  (wife  of  Guillaume  de  Croy,  who  died  in  1521);  she  had 
acquired  it  at  Rome.  This  is  a Rhodian  four-drachm  piece  with  the 
magistrate's  name  API2T0KPIT0E.  M.  de  Villenoisy  describes  the 


adjunct  is  not,  to  my  knowledge,  otherwise  associated  with 
Aristokritos,  who  generally,  if  not  always,  placed  an  apltistre  on  the 
coins  struck  by  his  authority. 

(18)  Another  specimen  with  the  same  magistrate's  name 
(API2T0KP1T02)  was  formerly  in  the  Church  of  S.  Francesco  dei 
Riformati  at  Spezia.  Its  true  character,  as  a Rhodian  coin,  was  dis- 
covered by  a scholar  in  1787.  Considering  the  innumerable  varieties 
of  the  Rhodian  coinage,  the  existence  of  two  coins  of  Aristokritos 
among  these  relics  is  remarkable,  unless  one  was  a reproduction  of  the 
other. 

(19)  Bethlehem:  seen  by  Hans  Tucher  (see  above).  Rouille,  in  his 
Promptnaire  des  Medailles,  gives,  together  with  an  imaginary  medallic 
portrait  of  Judas,  a reproduction  of  one  of  Rhodian  coins. 


Decadrachm  of  Syracuse 

(20)  Another  Greek  coin  which  was  utilized  for  this  pious  purpose 
was  one  of  the  famous  silver  ten-drachm  pieces  of  Syracuse,  struck  at 
the  end  of  the  fifth  or  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  B.C.  On  the 
reverse  was  a chariot-group,  below  which  were  the  prize  arms  com- 
peted for  in  the  Assinarian  games.  On  the  obverse  was  the  female  head 
now  generally  identified  as  Arethusa;  behind  it  a small  shell  by  which 
we  are  enabled  to  identify  the  exact  variety.  The  specimen,  which  has 
since  unfortunately  disappeared,  and  of  which  the  provenance  was 
never  known,  was  framed  in  a gold  mount  and  inscribed  in  Gothic 
\imr%Quiapreciumsanguirusest  (Matthew  xxvii.  6). 


Celtic  Imitation  Macedonian  Tetradrachm 

(21)  An  ancient  barbarous  Celtic  imitation  of  a silver  tetradrachm 
of  Philip  II  of  Macedon,  with  a head  of  Zeus  on  the  obverse,  and  a 
mounted  jockey  on  the  reverse,  may  next  be  mentioned;  this  was 
mounted  in  a silver  disc  which  bears  the  engraved  inscription,  of 
about  1700:  'Das  1st  Der  Rechten  Silberlinge  Einer  Davor  Christus 
Verkauft  Worten.' 

(22)  Still  preserved  in  the  treasury  of  the  Cathedral  of  Sens,  and 
mentioned  in  an  inventory  of  1464,  is  a silver  rir/iem  of  the  Egyptian 
Sultan  El-Ashraf  Salah-al-din  Khalil,  of  the  Bahri  Mamiuks 

(A.D.  1290-1293). 

(23)  M.  de  Mely  refers  incidentally  to  the  coins  once  preserved 
in  the  church  of  S.  Eustorgio  at  Milan;  but  he  does  not  give  them  a 
place  in  his  list.  Later  authorities  speak  only  of  a single  gold  coin, 
which  as  a matter  of  fact  was  a solidus  of  the  Emperor  Zeno 
(A.D.  474491).  It  was  known  as  the  duoato  dei  treMagi.  Allegranza 
suggested  that  the  remains  of  the  three  kings  had  been  translated  to 
Milan  in  the  reign  of  Zeno,  and  a coin  of  his  reign  placed  in  the  coffin 
from  which  it  was  afterwards  extracted.  This,  however,  is  a pure 
conjecture.  All  that  is  certain  is  that  this  solidus  was  exposed  for  the 
public  worship  as  one  of  the  gold  coins  offered  to  Christ  by  the  Magi. 
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Solidus  of  Zeno 


Finally,  Feis  has  been  able  to  add,  at  one  stroke,  no  less  than  nine 
more  specimens  (24-32),  for  he  cites  Ant.  Masini  (Bologna perlustrata, 
1650,  p.  51)  as  evidence  that,  in  SS.  Trinita  di  S.  Stefano  in  Bologna, 
one  of  the  shekels  for  which  Judas  sold  Christ  was  placed  on  each  of 
the  nine  columns  which  support  the  high  altar.  From  the  description 
which  Masini  gives  it  is  clear  that  these  were  specimens  (or  repro- 
ductions) of  the  Jewish  shekels  attributed  by  some  authorities  to 
Simon  Maccabaeus,  by  others  to  the  First  Revolt  against  Rome. 

To  the  above  list,  it  will  be  observed,  Russia  so  far  has  contributed 


Jewish  Shekel  of  First  Revolt 

only  two  examples.  It  is  highly  probable  that  inquiry  in  the  proper 
quarters  would  reveal  others  in  that  country.  In  spite  of  considerable 
search  I have  no  mention  of  any  such  relic  in  Germany,  and  England 
too  seems  to  have  been  without  one. 

By  the  Capuchins  of  Enghien  the  legend  POAION  is  explained  as 
[H]  F*0A10N,  'coin  of  Herod'.  This  fact  seems  to  favour  M.  de  Mely's 
suggestion  that  in  the  superficial  resemblance  between  the  names  of 
Herod  and  Rhodes  lay  the  reason  for  the  association  of  these  coins 
with  the  Thirty  Pieces  of  Silver.  Otherwise  why  should  so  large  a pro- 
portion of  the  relics  (eight  out  of  the  ten  or  eleven  which  can  be 
identified)  be  of  this  particular  class?  M.  Babelon,  however,  throws 
doubt  on  this  hypothesis.  He  points  out  that  Rouille  makes  no 
allusion  to  Herod,  and  has  allowed  his  engraver  to  give  the  inscription 
as  POAION  (for  POMAION);  the  text  of  the  gospel  gives  no  ground 
for  thinking  of  coins  of  Herod.  Further,  he  cites  Mommsen  as  proving 
from  an  inscription  that  the  coins  of  Rhodes  even  in  Roman  times 
were  prized  for  their  beauty.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that 
Mommsen's  interpretation  of  the  inscription  goes  beyond  the 
evidence;  the  Rhodian  coins  may  have  had  a higher  exchange  value 
than  others  of  the  same  weight,  but  we  do  not  know  that  their  beauty 
was  the  cause.  In  matters  of  this  sort  beauty  counts  for  little. 
Probably  the  Rhodian  coins  had  a reputation  for  purity.  Again,  the  A 
in  Rouille's  engraving  is  doubtless  a mere  slip  on  the  engraver's  part; 
he  would  not  be  the  only  engraver  who,  from  ignorance  of  Greek,  has 
made  this  mistake,  nor  Rouille  the  only  numismatist  who  has  allowed 
it  to  pass.  Is  not  the  word  given  as  KJAION  in  one  of  the  illustrations 
reproduced  by  M.  de  Mely  from  the  work  of  Budaeus?  Again,  the 
quantity  of  the  o in  Herod's  name  would,  in  those  days,  offer  no 
obstacle  to  the  identification.  Nor  has  the  objection  drawn  from  the 
text  of  the  gospel  much  force;  after  all,  'pieces  of  silver' could  be  in- 
terpreted as  coins  of  Herod  no  less  than  as  Roman  coins.  M.  Babelon's 
first  objection  has  more  validity  than  the  others.  There  is  no  trace  of 
this  connexion  with  Herod  in  any  of  the  older  literature.  On  some  of 
the  relics,  as  on  that  at  Rhodes  itself,  we  know  that  the  inscription 
was  quite  obliterated.  These  then  could  not  have  been  chosen  because 
of  the  reason  suggested  by  M.  de  Mely. 


The  true  reason,  after  all,  is  a very  simple  one,  and  has  only 
escaped  notice  because  the  presence  of  the  specimen  in  the  castle  at 
Rhodes  was  not  recorded  by  M.  de  Mely,  on  whose  researches  all  sub- 
sequent discussion  of  the  question  has  been  based.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  a very  large  number  of  the  pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Land 
would  see  the  relics  in  the  Castle.  Now  Rhodian  coins  must  have  been 
as  common  in  the  Levant  then  as  now,  and,  being  of  striking  beauty, 
once  seen  were  not  easily  forgotten.  The  pilgrim  would  thus  recognize 
another  Rhodian  coin,  if  shown  him,  as  similar  to  the  one  at  Rhodes. 
Here  then,  to  his  mind,  was  a possible  'Judas-penny'.  It  was  thus 
inevitable  that  many  such  pieces  should  find  their  way  into  shrines. 

This  theory  seems  to  me  to  explain  why  so  many  Rhodian  coins 
figure  in  our  list.  But,  it  will  be  asked.  Why  was  the  particular  relic  at 
Rhodes  selected  for  the  purpose?  To  this  it  might  be  answered.  Why 
was  the  Egyptian  dirhem  or  the  Syracusan  decadrachm  chosen?  But  it 
is  not  necessary  thus  to  evade  the  question.  As  we  have  seen,  the 
Rhodian  church  possessed  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  a gold 
coin  of  the  Empress  Helena,  impressions  or  facsimiles  of  which,  made 
under  certain  circumstances  of  peculiar  solemnity,  were  of  great 
virtue.  Now  the  Voyage  du  Seigneur  d'Anglure,  which  mentions  this 
gold  coin  of  St.  Helena  in  1395,  does  not  mention  the  silver  'Judas- 
penny'  under  the  same  circumstances  and  with  the  same  effect  as  in 
the  case  of  the  coin  of  St.  Helena. 

The  'Judas-penny'  then,  early  in  the  fifteenth  century,  had  taken 
the  place  of  the  gold  coin  of  St.  Helena.  And  I think,  on  the  evidence 
before  us,  we  shall  not  be  unjust  to  the  knights  in  suggesting  that,  the 
latter  having  disappeared,  the  authorities  found  it  necessary  to  have 
some  other  relic  of  equally  miraculous  properties.  They  might  perhaps 
have  obtained  one  of  the  aurei  of  St.  Helen  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
were  found  in  Rome  in  1398.  But  if  they  were  for  any  reason  hard 
pressed,  nothing  could  be  easier  to  obtain  in  Rhodes  than  an  ancient 
Rhodian  coin;  and  if  the  inscription  on  it  were  obliterated,  so  much 
the  better. 

In  a painting  of  doubtful  date,  in  the  manner  of  Lucas  van 
Leyden,  referred  to  above,  the  Thirty  Pieces  are  represented  by  the 
imitations  of  the  Jewish  shekel  which  became  popular  early  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  It  is  curious  that  the  genuine  Jewish  shekel  and  this 
much  commoner  imitation  appear  so  rarely  among  the  actual  relics 
which  have  been  identified. 


"False"  Jewish  Shekel 

Before  the  sixteenth  century  the  Jewish  shekel  was  probably  quite 
unknown  in  Europe;  and  doubtless  most  of  the  relics  which  we  have 
discussed  were  acquired  much  earlier.  Nevertheless  it  seems  puzzling 
that  no  shrine  availed  itself  in  the  sixteenth  century  of  these  imita- 
tions, which  were  undoubtedly  regarded  as  genuine  by  the  vast 
majority  of  people,  then  as  now. 

CONCLUSION 

Having  dealt  with  matters  of  fiction,  it  would  be  unreasonable  did 
we  not  attempt  to  satisfy  ourselves  on  the  much  more  prosaic 
question:  What  were  the  coins  actually  in  circulation  in  Judaea  in  the 
time  of  Christ?  Our  choice  lies  practically  between  two  kinds  of  silver 
coin. 
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Denarius  of  Tiberius  ('Tribute  Penny") 

The  piece  which  both  English  versions  of  the  New  Testament  call 
a 'penny'  was  the  ordinary  Roman  silver  denarius,  worth  about  S'Ad. 
The  specimen  here  illustrated  shows  on  the  obverse  the  laureate 
'image'  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius  with  his  'superscription'  Tl 
(BERIVS)  CAESAR  DIVI  AVG(VSTI)  F(ILIVS)  AVGVSTVS;  on  the 
reverse  is  the  Empress  Livia  seated,  and  the  inscription  PONTIF(EX) 
MAXIM(VS),  completing  the  titles  of  Tiberius. 


Shekel  of  Tyre 


But  it  is  much  more  probable  that  we  have  to  look  for  the  Thirty 
Pieces  of  Silver  in  another  kind  of  coin,  corresponding  in  weight  to 
the  shekel.  Such  coins  were  not  issued  at  this  time  by  any  mint  in 
Judaea  itself;  but  the  large  silver  four-drachm  pieces  of  the  mint  of 
Tyre,  weighing  from  224  to  220  grains  troy,  and  often  less  than  this, 
were-  in  common  circulation.  There  were  also  coins,  struck  at  the  great 
city  of  Antioch  on  the  Orontes,  of  which  the  weight  sometimes  rises 
as  high  as  236  grains  troy.  Such  coins  of  Tyre  or  of  Antioch  are  meant 
by  the  'staters'  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament.  The  four-drachm 
piece  of  Tyre,  has  on  the  obverse  a laureate  head  of  the  Phoenician 
god  Melkarth,  who  appears  in  his  Hellenized  form  of  Herakles.  On  the 
reverse  is  an  eagle  standing  on  the  prow  of  a vessel,  with  a palm 
branch  over  its  shoulder;  around  is  the  name  of  the  city.  Tyre  the 
sacred  and  inviolable  sanctuary'.  In  front  of  the  bird  is  a club,  the 
emblem  of  the  god  whose  head  appears  on  the  obverse.  In  the  field 
of  the  coin  are  also  a date  (corresponding  in  this  case  to  4-3  B.C.)  and 
a monogram  differentiating  this  issue  from  others. 


Tetradrachm  of  Antioch 


The  staters  of  Antioch  are  better  works  of  art  than  those  of  Tyre. 
On  the  obverse  is  a fine  laureate  head  of  Augustus,  with  the  Greek 
inscription  'of  Caesar  Augustus'.  On  the  reverse  is  represented  the 
famous  personification  of  the  City  of  Antioch  by  the  sculptor 
Eutychides:  a female  figure,  wearing  a mural  crown,  and  holding  a 
palm  branch,  seated  on  a rock;  at  her  feet  is  a half-figure  of  the  river- 
god  Orontes  in  a swimming  attitude.  The  inscription  around  identifies 
the  piece  as  a coin  'of  the  metropolis  of  the  Antiochians',  and  letters 
in  the  field  fix  its  date  to  A.D.  1 1 . 


To  one  of  these  two  classes,  Tyrian  or  Antiochian,  then,  belonged 
not  only  the  stater  which  was  taken  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  fish,  and 
which,  being  equivalent  in  weight  to  a shekel,  was  sufficient  to  pay 
the  tax  for  two  people;  but  also  probably  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver, 
which  aitgether  must  have  been  equivalent  to  something  between 
C4  lOsh  and  £5  in  our  money. 


JUDAEA  CAPTA 

by  Mel  Weeks  NLG 

The  First  Jewish  Revolt  tied  up  the  finest  Roman  troups  for 
five  years.  And  even  after  the  great  Temple  at  Jerusalem  was 
razed  by  one  of  Titus’  men  in  70  AD,  supposedly  against  his 
orders,  small  bands  of  valiant  Jews  held  out  in  the  strongholds  of 
Herodium,  Macharus  and  Masada  for  up  to  three  years  longer. 

The  war  had  been  disastrous  for  the  Jews,  with  a total  of 
97,000  men,  women  and  children  taken  prisoner  and  1,100,000 
losing  their  lives  in  the  final  siege  of  Jerusalem,  according  to 
Josephus.  The  Romans  celebrated  their  victory  with  a 
triumphal  procession  which  Josephus  vividly  describes;  “Most 
of  the  spoils  that  were  carried  where  heaped  up  indiscriminately, 
but  more  prominent  than  all  the  rest  were  those  captured  in  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem  — a golden  table  weighing  several 
hundredweight,  and  a lampstand  similarly  made  of  gold  but 
differently  constructed  from  those  we  normally  use.  The  central 
shaft  was  fixed  to  a base,  and  from  it  extended  slender  branches 
placed  like  the  prongs  of  a trident,  and  with  the  end  of  each  one 
forged  into  a lamp;  these  numbered  seven,  signifying  the  honor 
paid  to  that  number  by  the  Jews.  After  these  was  carried  the 
Jewish  Law,  the  last  of  the  spoils.  Next  came  a large  group 
carrying  images  of  Victory,  all  fashioned  of  ivory  and  gold. 
Behind  them  drove  Vespasian  first  with  Titus  behind  him; 
Domitian  rode  alongside,  magnificently  adorned  himself,  and 
with  his  horse  a splendid  sight.” 

The  citizens  throughout  the  Roman  Empire  who  were  unable 
to  see  the  triumphal  procession,  were  to  learn  of  the  victory  by 
means  of  one  of  the  most  extensive  series  of  commemorative 
coins  ever  issued  in  ancient  times...  the  JUDAEA  CAPTA 
(Captivity  of  Judaea)  series.  These  commemorative  coins  acted 
as  the  principle  news  medium  of  the  times,  as  they  lacked 
newspapers  or  other  mass  communications.  The  main  feature  of 
the  Judaea  Capta  coins  were  the  palm  tree  and  a female 
allegorical  figure  of  Judaea  in  a defeated  attitude;  they  were 
minted  in  virtually  every  Roman  denomination  from  the  bronze 
semis  to  the  gold  aureus. 
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Some  of  the  Judaea  Capta  coins  were  actually  struck  in 
Palestine  (bronzes  only),  but  the  greater  part  of  the  series  was 
issued  in  Rome,  and  it  is  those  pieces  which  will  be  discussed  in 
this  article.  The  Roman-struck  coins  have  one  or  more  of  the 
following  components  — Jewess,  palm  tree,  trophy  (pile  of 
armor),  male  Jewish  prisoner,  soldier,  and  the  goddess  Victory. 
The  Latin  inscriptions  used  are  IVDAEA,  IVDAEA  CAPTA 
(sometimes  abbreviated  IVD  CAP),  the  rare  IVDAEA 
DEVICTA  (Conquest  of  Judaea),  VICTORIA  AVGVSTI 
(Emperor’s  Victory),  and  the  rare  DE  IVDAEIS  (In  the  Matter 
of  the  Jews). 


Sestertius  issued  by  Vespasian  during  his  third  Consulship. 


Sestertius  issued  by  Titus  during  his  eighth  Consulship. 


The  coins  were  issued  by  the  Roman  Emperors  Vespasian  (T. 
Flavius  Vespasianus,  reigned  69-79  AD)  and  his  two  sons  — 
Titus  (Titus  Flavius  Vespasianus,  reigned  79-81  AD)  and 
Domitian  (T.  Flavius  Domitianus,  reigned  81-96  AD).  Women 
Libbers  should  be  pleased  to  note  that  Vespasian  is  known  by  his 
mother’s  maiden  name  — Vespasia  Polla,  and  his  son  Domitian 
is  known  by  his  mother’s  name  — Flavia  Domitilla. 

Vespasian  was  of  humble  birth,  but  his  military  skill  carried 
him  to  a series  of  important  posts,  and  he  commanded  part  of  the 
forces  which  invaded  Britain  under  the  emperor  Claudius  in  43 
AD.  In  the  year  67,  Nero  appointed  Vespasian  to  quell  the 
Jewish  rebellion.  When  the  infamous  Nero  committed  suicide  a 
year  later,  civil  war  erupted  and  several  men  vied  for  leadership 
— Galba  (reigned  from  68  until  his  assassination  on  February 
15,  69  AD),  Otho  (proclaimed  emperor  briefly  in  69  AD; 
committed  suicide  on  April  17),  Vitellius  (ruled  from  January  2, 
69  AD  until  defeated  by  Vespasian  that  summer),  and  the 
victorious  Vespasian. 

On  July  1, 69  AD  the  legions  of  Alexandria,  Egypt  proclaimed 
Vespasian  emperor  and  the  Danubian  legions  followed  suit, 
invading  Italy  and  defeating  the  forces  of  Vitellius.  Vespasian 
reached  Rome  in  the  year  70,  while  his  elder  son  Titus  assumed 
command  in  the  Judaean  war.  Later  in  the  same  year,  after  the 


fall  of  Jerusalem,  Vespasian  made  Titus  his  colleague  in  the 
government  and  so  the  succession  in  79  AD  was  a smooth  one. 
However,  Titus  did  not  strike  any  Judaea  Capta  coins  until  a 
year  after  Vespasian’s  first  issue.  Madden  theorizes  that  Titus 
was  not  permitted  to  issue  his  coins  immediately  due  to  the 
jealousy  of  his  father. 

While  the  issuance  of  the  Judaea  Capta  coins  by  Vespasian 
and  Titus  were  certainly  merited  because  of  their  victory  in 
Judaea,  the  same  cannot  be  said  for  the  younger  son,  Domitian, 
whose  only  connection  with  the  revolt  was  his  participation  in 
the  victory  procession  when  he  was  only  19  years  old.  But 
Domitian’s  implied  claim  to  participation  in  the  Judaean  victory 
was  dwarfed  by  his  claim  to  victory  in  the  German  campaign!  He 
issued  GERMANIA  CAPTA  coins  even  though  his  armies  were 
defeated  and  provinces  lost.  Interestingly,  this  “big  lie”  was 
reinforced  by  the  Jewish  historian  Josephus,  who  was  not  above 
slanting  his  writings  to  please  his  Roman  benefactors: 

“News  of  the  German  revolt  burst  on  Rome  and  reached  the 
ears  of  Caesar  Domitian.  He,  though  only  in  his  teens,  did  not 
hesitate ...  but  shouldered  this  immense  burden  of 
responsibility.  At  the  rumour  of  his  approach  their  courage 
failed;  they  submitted  to  him  without  a blow.  Domitian  returned 
to  Rome  covered  with  glory  and  admired  by  all  for  exploits 
amazing  in  one  so  young,  and  worthy  of  his  father.” 

Mr.  G.  Williamson,  the  translator,  adds  a footnote  to  the 
above,  that  these  “events”  apparently  existed  only  in  Josephus’ 
imagination!  Now,  let  us  return  to  the  Jewish  revolt,  which  was 
all  too  real. 


Sestertius  issued  by  Domitian  during  his  eleventh  Consulship. 

Many  of  the  Judaea  Capta  coins  struck  in  Rome  carry  an 
indication  of  the  Consulship  number  of  the  Emperor,  and  these 
may  conveniently  be  converted  into  a date.  Scholars  today  are 
thankful  for  this  dating  system,  but  actually  at  the  time  the  title 
of  “consul”  was  an  empty  one;  the  old  military  authority  of  the 
Consuls  had  been  suspended  in  the  First  Century  BC. 

The  following  table  has  been  compiled  from  the  coins 
catalogued  by  Madden;  other  dates  may  exist. 


Consulship  Year 

Year  (AD) 

Vespasian 

Titus 

Domitian 

COS  I 

— 

— 

— 

II 

— 

72-73 

— 

III 

71 

74 

— 

HII 

72-73 

— 

— 

V 

— 

76 

— 

VI 

— 

77-78 

— 

VII 

— 

79 

— 

VIII 

77-78 

80 

— 

VIIII 

'V 

— 

— 

— 

A 

XI 

— 

— 

85 

92 


